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A " SYMPOSIUM" ON EXPOSITORY PREACHING. II. 



In view of the growing interest in Expository Preaching, the following ques- 
tions were sent to some leading clergymen and teachers, with a view to 
helping students and preachers to a larger interest and a better understanding 
of this most important subject : — 

1. What do you understand by Expository Preaching? 

2. In what proportion to other methods of preaching ought it to be em- 
ployed? 

3. Do you think that special gifts are required to prosecute it successfully? 

4. What kind of a preparation do you regard as necessary for it? 

5. What parts of the Bible are most suitable for Expository treatment ? 

6. Are there any special reasons why it should have special prominence 
among methods of preaching at the present day t 

Some of the replies received were given in the May Student. Others, 
equally important and helpful, are here presented. 

From Rev. Geo. Thos. Dowling, D. D. 

x. By an expository sermon I mean something more than a series of sermon- 
ettes, where a man takes a whole chapter or parable, and when he finds himself 
" persecuted in one verse flees into another." I consider, for example, Joseph 
Parker, take him all in all, the greatest preacher in the Christian pulpit since 
Beecher, though by no means the greatest man. But his sermons are shining ex- 
amples of just what expository preaching ought not to be. They are strings of 
pearls ; series of brilliant sermonettes or poems ; but they lack those two essen- 
tials of all high constructive art, whether one is building with marble or with 
words — unity and congruity. By unity, I mean the dominance of one supreme 
idea, and by congruity, the proper relation of all the parts to that idea, and, 
therefore, to each other. The only difference between Parker's sermons and 
those of the ordinary sermonizer, who might seek to imitate him, would be such 
as might exist between a row of beautifully carved heads and another row of 
bunglingly carved feet. The one, while showing greater genius and elective 
wisdom, and therefore greater attractiveness, would, as a whole, be as inartis- 
tic as the other. 

If it is said that people as they go, in average congregations, do not stop for 
this analysis, I answer : — Even so ; but outside of the physical sciences truth is 
seldom discovered primarily by analysis ; it is felt. A congregation of- illiterate 
people will frequently feel a lack of unity and congruity, and manifest it by 
their inattention, though they may not be able to tell what it is they feel, or 
why they feel it. On the other hand, where the expository discourse has 
been all that the learned preacher could make it, it often fails, because, 
while it has explained the ark and the seven golden candlesticks, it has dealt 
almost entirely in facts instead of principles. Facts are transitory, and refer 
to the time when they occurred ; principles are eternal, and refer to all time. 
24 
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From such a sermon no one goes home feeling " That meant me !" but only, 
" That meant Moses !" The discourse has lacked snap, for it had no nineteenth 
century snapper. 

2. The next question — " In what proportion to other methods of preaching 
ought it to be employed ?" — is very difficult to answer, because the mixture of 
the medicines depends so much on the disease of the patients. I think it is safe 
to say, in much greater proportion than at present, but how much greater every 
pastor must determine for himself. 

3. In my judgment no special gift is required for expository preaching, ex- 
cept the gift to preach ; and that is a very special gift. A man must have a 
mind for analysis and synthesis, and the art to cover up both : to present his 
results instead of his processes. Many a sermon is spoiled in its effect, because 
the artist (for a true preacher is surely that) has not taken time to sweep out his 
chips before opening his studio to the public. Delve among Greek roots if you 
will, but the congregation will not understand them, and will have little liking 
for them. Leave the roots at home, and bring the fruit. It is with expository 
preaching as it frequently is with extemporaneous ; the preacher concludes that 
it requires special gifts, because he never has honestly devoted to it the gifts he 
has. He has used both these methods for a make-shift ; a sort of picked-up 
washing day dinner ; and then he says he has no gift. Neither has anyone 
when he goes about it in that style. "Do you ever preach extemporaneously ?" 
one of the students at Madison University once asked of its president, Rev. Dr. 
Eaton. And he answered, "Yes, when I have a great deal of time to pre- 
pare." The same may be said by the expository preacher. If he can preach at 
all, and is willing to make it the special service of the day, and devote to it the 
major part of the week, I believe he will require no special gifts, except that 
which belongs to every man who will learn to do anything well ; the special 
gift of failing until he succeeds. 

4. " What kind of preparation do you regard as necessary for it ?" Well, that 
depends. If one is a good linguist, he will, of course, begin with the original text. 
But if he is not, there are so many admirable expositors, who are ready to turn 
on the light that there is no need for him to grope in darkness. So far as my 
observation has extended, there is nothing so good as " The Expositor's Bible," 
published by A. C. Armstrong and Son of New York. One of ts chief recom- 
mendations is that different books are commented upon by different authors. 
No one individual, however scholarly, is in my opinion competent in one life- 
time to write a comprehensive commentary of the whole Scriptures. At least I 
do not know of anyone who has succeeded. 

Of course, he who would become an able expository preacher should steep 
himself in the history of the Bible, and the circumstances under which its dif- 
ferent parts were written. This will cultivate in him the historic sense, and 
will frequently modify his teaching, as it will help him to place truths in then- 
right proportions. In other words, he should be familiar with the higher critic- 
ism as well as the lower. Where there is a manifest new discovery in this, the 
youngest of the sciences, as for example that pertaining to the composite 
authorship of the Pentateuch, though it may require a complete readjustment of 
what we all had supposed was settled forever, an expository sermon ought to 
expose it ; always remembering, however, that what is termed "the higher 
criticism" is as a science only in the dawn. One must be very careful, there- 
fore, in describing what he sees, not to state as absolute facts that which may 
appear very different when the day wears on and the fog has arisen. 
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5. There is little choice provided the themes are treated largely, and with- 
out too minute attention to details. He who has confined himself chiefly to the 
Psalms and the New Testament (and that means nine preachers out of ten), 
may yet be amazed at the undiscovered remainders which await him in the 
Bible. 

6. The reasons for the special prominence of expository preaching at the present 
day are many. One of the chief is that, if well done, it will hold and interest a 
congregation, kindling their spirituality and love for the Bible as no other kind 
of preaching can. The freshest preaching to-day is doctrinal preaching. I do 
not mean a platter of bones, but the full-dressed fowl, with the bones in the 
right place. And this is another of the special advantages of the true exposi- 
tory discourse — that it presents Christian doctrine in the right surroundings 
and the right relations ; not isolated as a dry and hard thing to be looked at, 
and sounded with the back of the knife ; something hard, but hollow : doctrine, 
but so thoroughly surrounded with juice and other nutriment, that the guest at 
the Sunday morning feast, like the child at his Christmas dinner, will eagerly 
grasp the bone with both hands. 

Thus we may say of this method of preaching, as Paul said of " every crea- 
ture of God, " that it " is good" when " it is sanctified by the Word of God and 
prayer." And " if thou put the brethren in remembrance of these things, thou 
shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, nourished up in the words of faith and 
of good doctrine, whereunto thou" hast attained. But refuse profane and old 
wives' fables, and exercise thyself rather unto godliness." 

Albany, N. Y. 



From Prof. J. W. McGarvey. 

1. I understand by expository preaching discourse in which the train of 
thought contained in a paragraph or a larger section of the Scripture is set 
forth with proper exhortation. The passage may be didactical, poetical, or 
historical. In the former two instances, the treatment is chiefly exegetical, 
setting forth the meaning of words ; in the last, it enters into historical details, 
and sets forth the meaning of facts and actions. It is a distinct form of this 
kind of preaching, when we take for a text a single remark in the New Testa- 
ment concerning some series of events in the Old, or a remark in an Epistle 
concerning such a series in the Gospels or in Acts, and show how the thought 
of the text is exhibited in the series of events alluded to. 

2. I regard expository preaching as the most instructive of all preaching ; 
and when it is good of its kind I think it is the most effective : consequently, I 
think that the preacher who acquires proficiency in it should employ it for 
much the greater part of his preaching. 

3. I am not sure that special gifts are necessary to success in this kind of 
preaching ; I mean comparative success ; for although some are naturally de- 
fective in the capacity for both exegesis and historical exposition, I think that 
any man by proper industry can succeed in this kind of preaching as well as in 
any other. It is a fact, however, that some minds refuse to bend themselves to 
the hard labor necessary to this work, and success in it is practically beyond 
their reach. These are chiefly the minds that deal in words rather than 
thoughts, of which class, unfortunately, there is a large number in the pulpit. 

4. The most special preparation for this kind of preaching is protracted and 
microscopic study of the particular passage on which the discourse is to be 
based — such study as puts the passage in all its phases distinctly before the 
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mind, and. paints it on the memory. Not till all the thoughts and facts in the 
passage are memorised can the mind weigh them, compare them, and adjust 
them to one another in the web of the discourse. But this mastery of the par- 
ticular passage is scarcely possible to the preacher who has not made himself 
familiar with a considerable part of the Bible. Careful, extended, and minute 
study of the sacred text is indispensable to any preaching that proves really 
instructive ; and especially so to the kind of which we now speak. This is the 
preparation in which, strange to say, preachers are most defective ; for while 
the multitude imagine that preachers spend their lives studying the Bible, 
there is no book which they relatively neglect so much. Familiarity with the 
original tongues of the Bible is next in importance to familiarity with its sub- 
ject matter. The highest degree of success in expository preaching cannot be 
attained without it ; yet those in whose early education it has been neglected 
should not be deterred from this kind of preaching, for a good degree of suc- 
cess can be attained by suitable industry with only the help furnished by criti- 
cal commentaries. 

5. I think that there is no part of the Bible which does not contain passages 
admirably adapted to this kind of treatment ; but the different portions are 
adapted to distinct purposes. For the purpose of setting forth the great prin- 
ciples of Christian life, the historical books of the Old Testament and the bio- 
graphical sketches in the writings of the prophets furnish the richest field. For 
the purpose of awakening devotional feeling, the poetical portions are the best. 
For the purpose of rendering Jesus an object of affection to-the hearer, and of 
making Him appear like one whom the hearer has seen, heard and known, the 
Gospels are indispensable. For turning sinners to the Lord, I have found noth- 
ing equal to expository discourses on the cases of conversion recorded in Acts, 
and the cases of non-conversion, as those of Felix, Festus and Agrippa. These, 
when properly set forth, exert the full power of living examples and warnings 
to move the sinner, and at the same time they make the way into the kingdom 
plainer than do any other portions of the Bible : they were written for this pur- 
pose. If the purpose of the discourse be, finally, to expound any of the great 
doctrines of redemption, we can scarcely go anywhere else than to the Epistles, 
and especially to Paul's. 

6. I think there has never been a time when this kind of preaching was 
more needed than now, or when it could be more effective. It is needed be- 
cause of the great ignorance of the people as to the real contents of the Scrip- 
tures. True, there is a large amount of superficial knowledge of the book, 
perhaps more than at any previous time ; but because it is superficial it is dan- 
gerous, and it needs the very help which expository preaching alone imparts. 
This superficial knowledge makes the average hearer more eager for better in- 
struction, and causes him to take in what he hears more readily and more wil- 
lingly than if his mind were blank on the subject. Again, the universal distri- 
bution of the Bible, for which this age is distinguished, greatly facilitates this 
kind of work ; for no man can attain the highest success in it unless his hearers, 
while listening, have the Bible open in their hands. They should not find the 
book in the pews before them ; though this is far better than not to have it at 
all ; but they should be induced to bring it from their homes, and carry it back 
home with leaves turned down and passages marked, that they may reproduce 
the sermon at their leisure. The preacher who can establish in a congregation 
this habit, proves himself a master of assemblies ; and if his expository preach- 
ing is only moderately good, he will be a workman who needs not to be 
ashamed. 
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In conclusion, I may be permitted, to say that in my own preaching I have em- 
ployed, the expository method much more than any other, and with much greater 
success. I have made a specialty of historical exposition, and I have never 
succeeded so well in both interesting and impressing my audiences, nor have 
they succeeded so well in both understanding and remembering what I have 
said as when I handled my themes in this way. Almost every theme is capable 
of this kind of treatment. 

Lexington, Ky. 



From Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D. D. 

1. Expository preaching is the discovery and declaration of God's thought 
as it is naturally contained in the portion of Scripture under consideration. 
It is the making bare and the setting in order of that thought as it lies in a 
fair interpretation of holy Scripture. The passage under consideration may 
be but a single verse, or even a part of a verse, or it may be a paragraph, a 
chapter or a larger portion of Scripture. The principle now named is not 
changed by the amount of Scripture under discussion. It is, in a word, the 
getting out of God's thought as God has put it into the passage under review. 

2. No one method of preaching is to be exclusively followed; no one method 
is to be commended to the neglect of other methods. The pastor who uses 
various methods judiciously adjusted to one another will doubtless, in the 
long run, be most successful. To some men the expository method is natural. 
It is in harmony with their habits of study and methods of utterance. To 
others the topical sermon gives a better opportunity for preserving unity and 
giving finish to their discourses. There is danger of losing the value which 
freshness of treatment gives to a discourse in following exclusively any method 
of preaching. A generation or two ago commentaries on the Scripture were 
very rare; now they are found in every library. They are published in con- 
nection with Sunday school lessons in every religious newspaper, and in many 
of our secular papers. Expository discussions, which a generation ago were 
accessible only to thoughtful students with good libraries, are now open to 
every layman, and even to many boys and girls. Sunday school work has 
made thousands of people familiar with interpretations which once could be 
had by the majority of the people only in connection with the pulpit ministra- 
tions of able expository preachers. We should say that a man must study his 
own gifts and adapt his methods to his tastes and to his intelligent judgment 
of the needs of his people. One sermon a day might very well be given to 
some form of exposition. This writer has continued this method for seven 
consecutive years; taking up the Old Testament, chapter by chapter, from 
Genesis to Ezra, so far as these chapters were adapted to discussion before a 
promiscuous audience. One sermon a day of the topical or textual kind, and 
the other of an expository character will give variety to pulpit ministrations. 
Many persons do not care to hear sermons twice in one day constructed on the 
same model. We thoroughly believe that expository sermons in many pulpits 
would bring out evening congregations where now able pastors preach to scores 
or but a few hundreds of people. 

3. Special gifts along the line already indicated may be required; but the 
ability to do this kind of work almost any man may, by careful preparation, 
soon secure. It is difficult, of course, to secure and to preserve unity in expos- 
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itory discourses; but even this important end can be attained by care and 
study. There ought to be fuller discussion of this method in homiletical treat- 
ises. It has been quite too much neglected in the instructions given in our the- 
ological seminaries. Many of the great discourses of the masters of pulpit 
oratory in the early centuries were expository. In a recent article in the 
Christian Advocate attention is called to the fact that Dr. Howard Crosby of 
this city has pursued expository courses of sermons for many years, taking his 
congregation in this way through a large portion of the Bible in regular order. 
Dr. George Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia, has preached series of exposi- 
tory sermons for the past 23 years; going through the entire Bible, and Dr. 
William M. Taylor, of New York, has, as a rule, delivered one expository ser- 
mon each Sunday throughout his ministry. His sermons are carefully written, 
and read from his manuscript, being ready for the printer so soon as delivered. 
He considers these the most profitable of his sermons both for himself and for 
his people. Perhaps they are sometimes prepared with more reference to the 
volume in which they are to appear than to the people to whom they are deliv- 
ered. He has shown that it is possible to prepare and to deliver such sermons, 
carefully written, and to command the interest of large and intelligent congre- 
gations year after year. 

4. First of all, a careful study of the passage under consideration together 
with its setting in the chapter or book to which it belongs. This preliminary 
study may extend to the setting of a book in the Bible as a whole. Then will 
come close verbal study of the passage itself; then its entire drift, its terminus 
ad quern; then the grouping of the whole. In other words, after the environ- 
ment has been carefully studied will come the analysis of the particular pas- 
sage; then its synthesis; then will come the opening out of evangelical and 
practical lessons. 

5. Almost all parts of the Bible are capable of this method of treatment. 
This writer has found that some portions of the Old Testament are especially 
fresh to the average congregation. There are stories which possess all the 
force of novelty, combined with the archaic charm which remote time and dis- 
tance lend. We have known persons to listen to some of these beautiful stories 
with more surprise and delight, on the score of novelty alone, than they could 
manifest over the newspaper records of current events. We find it an excel- 
lent plan to go through the great picture gallery of faith's heroes and heroines 
contained in the nth chapter of Hebrews, going back to the Old Testament 
for the facts connected with these immortal portraits. But miracles, parables 
and almost any part of the Bible may be so treated. 

6. No, no special reasons, except those to which we have already alluded, 
viz. , the fact that expository sermons give freshness and variety to pulpit dis- 
courses. Two sermons each day constructed on the same model necessarily 
become monotonous. Indeed, the attention which is given to-day to the expo- 
sition of the Scripture in Sunday school helps, and in religious and even in 
secular papers, makes this necessity, in one sense, less than it was a few years 
ago. But this method, if properly managed, will always have freshness and 
force. The Bible is the only unexhausted and inexhaustible book in the uni- 
verse. The well is deep, and if we know how to draw we can send our bucket 
down again and again into the same narratives. The Bible is the most popu- 
lar book in the world. The greatest expounder of Shakespeare could not hold 
an audience week after week through a lifetime as a good interpreter of the 
Bible may hold his audiences. If pastors studied this Book more, pastorates 
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would be longer and more fruitful. They would have more of the variety, 
freshness, force and charm of the Word of God in their sermons. Everything 
which looks toward a more intelligent understanding of the Bible, and a more 
practical presentation of its truth is to be encouraged. The denominations 
are getting away from man-made creeds and are coming more and more to the 
living fountain of God's truth. For this let us thank God and take courage. 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 



From Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D. 

1. I understand by expository preaching, (a) giving the sense of the Scrip- 
ture, and causing the people to understand, (b) endeavoring to push home one 
or more of the principal thoughts or lessons of the portion selected, with a 
view to the salvation and righteousness of the hearers. 

2. No definite proportion of expository preaching to textual, topical or 
other kinds can well be named. That must depend upon the man, the people 
and the exigencies of the work. I am sure, however, that much more exposi- 
tory preaching would be better for both preachers and people. For more than 
twenty-five years I have preached at least one expository sermon every week, 
namely on Wednesday night, my custom being to expound at that time the 
Sunday School lesson for the following Sunday. I also frequently indulge in 
the old fashioned Presbyterian way of expounding one of the Scripture lessons 
read on Sunday morning, brief notes of course. 

3. Special gifts are doubtless necessary to the highest success in this as in 
all forms of preaching; but special culture and experience will very certainly 
develop special gifts. There is no reason why any ordinary preacher may not 
be a good expository preacher. The root difficulty is probably found in our 
theological schools, wherein expository preaching and training therein have a 
very small place. In my experience as a theologue it had no place at all. 

4. As to preparation, I can only give my own method, without presuming 
to dogmatize. My first step is to choose a portion which in itself is complete 
as a historic incident or a didactic section. I determine what is the principal 
thought, or what the leading lessons, and make a sketchy analysis of the 
whole. Second, I next study the passage with the aid of the best commenta- 
tors at my command. Third, I repeat my analysis, noting the application that 
can briefly be made at the end of every verse or paragraph; and finally, mas- 
ter the leading thought or lesson of the whole which I have elected to press 
home upon the hearts and lives of my hearers. That is my ordinary method, 
and it seems a very good one, although I have nothing stereotyped, and I pre- 
sume that my habit would not suit any other person. 

I might add that I always try to settle in my mind distinctly one or two 
points which I wish to make the pivots of all my comment, and to the explain- 
ing and enforcing of which I shall direct my chief energies. I have the belief 
that the preacher should always preach; that when he expounds Scripture, as 
well as on all other occasions, his controlling aim should be to win souls to the 
obedience of faith and to holy faith in Christ. In short, I distinguish between 
expository preaching, and mere exposition or exegesis. 

5. In the course of Wednesday night expository lectures above alluded to, 
I have explained Scripture from every portion of the Bible with more or less 
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fullness. In the hasty review of that experience which I am able to give 
before answering you, I would say, first, that my general impression is that 
there is little difference among the books of the Bible as to their value in the 
hands of an expository preacher who is willing to work them up. Certainly 
some parts are meatier than others, and some catch the popular fancy more 
readily, and some are much more easily wrought up for the preacher's purpose. 
Historical portions, and biographical portions I find are especially interesting. 
The parables of the Old Testament, together with the parables of the New 
are extremely valuable. I have expounded the Psalms and the Prophecies 
with great advantage I think to my hearers, certainly to myself. The Book of 
Proverbs is an excellent field for ethical expository preaching. I might say, 
in brief, that those books which readily afford short, complete sections, with 
well rounded lessons therein, or a complete historical or biographical statement 
are the best for my purposes. 

6. I know no special reasons why expository preaching has any claims to 
special prominence in our age. Humanity in all periods has been very much 
the same, and the Word of God is certainly changeless, even as the great 
Theme of Scripture is Himself the same yesterday, to-day and forever. I 
think the Bible is better understood to-day than it ever was before; that it has 
more intelligent readers, more who are disposed to search the Scriptures, more 
hearers who will respond cordially to thorough expository work from the pul- 
pit, and perhaps from that standpoint it may be said that there is a special 
demand at this time for such preaching. Moreover, I always have the impres- 
sion that an expository sermon carries with it more weight than another, since 
it is so bolstered and buttressed by the very authority of the Word of God 
itself. The more men hear the Bible preached upon with an enthusiastic 
faith by the preacher, the more they will believe it themselves and thus will 
be led to believe in Him around whose divine person Scripture circles. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



From Professor Galusha Anderson, D. D. 

i. You ask me, first, what I understand "by Expository Preaching." The 
two words, " Expository Preaching," suggest a clear and adequate reply. In 
the first place the object of such preaching is to reveal, or to set forth, fully 
and clearly the exact thought contained in any passage of Scripture which the 
preacher has chosen for discourse in the pulpit. So far as he succeeds in doing 
this, his discourse is expository. But, on the other hand, his discourse must 
be " Preaching," — must be a sermon. This being the fact, his exposition must 
be rhetorical in form. It must have unity. He expounds not simply for the 
purpose of developing and presenting the thought of a passage from the 
Bible, but he reveals that thought that he may reach an end, produce a certain 
effect, in the minds of his audience. He expounds the Scriptures that he may 
instruct his hearers more perfectly in doctrine, and move them to do their duty. 
In short, his object, in the main, is just the same as it is when he preaches 
topical sermons. 

2. In the second place you ask in what proportion to other methods of 
preaching should Expository Preaching be employed ? I do not think that the 
proportion of Expository Preaching to other methods should be determined 
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by any rule. The fundamental conception of the Christian preacher is that he 
is an expounder of the Scriptures. The apostolic injunction to Timothy was, 
" Preach the Word." If the Christian pastor heralds the glad-tidings, he her- 
alds the good-news simply as he finds it in the Scriptures. If he instructs the 
people in doctrine or duty, he draws his material directly from the Bible, 
Whether he preaches on a long or short text, his sermon should be a faithful 
exposition of it. Whatever other matter his sermon may contain, it should set 
in a clear, strong light the thought of the text which he chooses, — and the 
whole sermon should be the unfolding and enforcement of that thought. This 
being true, the thought of exposition will be the dominant one. Under its 
sway the preacher will be led to more and more careful study of the Scrip- 
tures; his taste for such study will steadily increase, and as a natural result, 
he will give expository preaching a large place in his pulpit ministrations. 

3. You ask, in the third place, if special gifts are required to prosecute such 
preaching successfully? I answer unhesitatingly and positively, no; certainly, 
no special gifts aside from those that one must possess in order to preach suc- 
cessfully in any method. If one preaches topically from a text, if his text is 
not a mere motto, he must at least expound that text, and bring out its mean- 
ing with distinctness. If the text is a difficult one, most of his discourse 
may be required for its exposition; and if he should select a longer passage 
for his text, it may require the greater part of the time usually allotted to the 
sermon to unfold it. To preach in this manner therefore requires no "special 
gifts," but rather the faithful use of those which, every preacher, if he can 
preach God's word at all, already has. 

4. You ask, in the fourth place, what kind of preparation is necessary in 
order to preach Expository Sermons ? 

First, the constant, loving study of the whole Bible. Every Christian pastor 
should have this preparation, whatever may be his method of preaching, but 
none can preach effective expository sermons without it. But having, so far 
as possible, this general preparation, in the second place, let us note very 
briefly the special preparation necessary for any given discourse. Since the 
effective expository sermon must possess unity, we must choose a passage 
which has unity. By careful study of it, we must seize its central thought; 
having done this, we shall find that all the remaining thoughts of the passage 
will quickly and naturally group themselves in our mind around it. When by 
special study of the passage, we have unerringly grasped its central and uni- 
fying conception, the construction of the discourse from that moment will be 
easy, rapid and exciting. 

5. In the fifth place, you inquire what parts of the Bible are most suitable 
for expository treatment. It may be a matter of doubt whether, aside from 
the disconnected Proverbs of Solomon, one part is more suitable for expository 
preaching than another. The exposition of historical passages is unquestion- 
ably most easy, and at the same time the most graphic. Hence it may be best 
for those unaccustomed to preach in this way to begin with historical exposi- 
tion. But no earnest preacher should abide in it. In the exposition of the pro- 
phecies we have the historical, the ethical and doctrinal elements combined ; 
and the whole often presented to the eye of the expositor in all the witchery of 
an exciting drama. All the power which comes from the dramatic presenta- 
tion of events and characters in the prophecies naturally goes over into the ex- 
pository sermon to interest and arouse those who hear. So all the profound 
thought of the Gospels and the Acts has an'historical and dramatic setting, of 
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which the expository preacher may avail himself. Then the doctrine of Paul's 
epistles, when unfolded in expository discourses, with all the warmth and all 
the accessories found in the apostle's language, will be profoundly impressive, 
and wonderfully attractive and popular. The multitude longs for doctrine, if 
it can be presented as Christ and the apostles presented it. 

6. Your sixth inquiry is whether there are any special reasons why exposi- 
tory preaching should be made specially prominent at the present day. 

Expository preaching is always in demand, and, when carefully prepared, is 
always effective. It is a method of preaching which especially honors the 
Scriptures. It powerfully impresses men, because it urges upon their attention 
not man's word, but God's. We live at a time when the attention of men is 
being specially turned to the Bible ; when, too, Sunday schools and Bible- 
classes are being greatly multiplied ; and they demand intelligent, competent 
teachers of the Scriptures. Moreover, many have become dissatisfied with 
their old creeds, and are turning to the New Testament with the inquiry 
whether these creeds are a fit and just expression of the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles. All these varied and important interests demand men in our 
pulpits who are able to expound popularly, truthfully and fearlessly, the whole 
Bible. And if, in any degree, popular interest in preaching has declined, a 
generation of earnest, scholarly expository preachers would not only revive it, 
but kindle it to an intensity hitherto unknown. 

I have tried briefly to answer your questions, but am fully aware that what 
I have said is in no sense a discussion of this very important subject. It de- 
mands, in all of its relations, the broadest and most thorough elucidation. 

Morgan Park, III. 
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Professor Dillman of Berlin has in hand a commentary on Isaiah, which will 
appear within a few weeks. It will, doubtless, be marked by all the well- 
known, sober, critical and thorough-going scholarship of the author of the 
commentaries on the Pentateuch. 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for April con- 
tains a paper on the Syriac dialect of a village not one hundred and fifty 
miles away from Nazareth. Mr. J. F. Black, the writer, finds this dialect to 
be a certain strange revival of the Aramaic which Christ spoke. 

Among other changes marking progress in our educational institutions, it 
may be noted that a Professorship of the English Bible and of Semitic History 
has been established in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. The first incumbent 
of the chair is Professor Robert W. Rogers of Haverford College. At the 
recent commencement exercises of Lane Theological Seminary it was announced 
that Mr. James A. Craig, Ph. D., who has been instructor in Hebrew in that 



